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Dr.  WILLIAM  KING 

(From  a  Portrait  by  E.  H.  Thomas,  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  J.  J.  Dent). 


The  Co-operative  Ideals  of 
Dr.  William  King. 


(Editor  of  the  "Brighton  Co-operator,"  1828-30). 


Dr.  Wm.  King  was  born  in  1786  at  Ipswich,  his  father  being 
Master  of  the  Grammar  School  of  that  town.  In  his  fifteenth 
year  Dr.  King  went  to  Westminster  School,  where  he  became 
intimate  with  several  youths  who  afterwards  distinguished 
themselves;  among  others,  Lord  Raglan,  Commander-in-Chief 
in  the  Crimea. 

In  due  course  King  went  to  Oxford,  whence  he  migrated  to 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  position  of  twelfth  wrangler  in 
1809  and  was  soon  elected  a  Fellow  of  Peterhouse  College. 

Here  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  under  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Smyth,  Professor  of  Modern  History,  who  lectured  also 
on  Moral  Philosophy  and  Political  Economy,  from  which 
instruction  King  considered  he  derived  great  benefit. 

He  then  became  tutor  to  the  children  of  Mr.  George  Smith, 
an  eminent  banker  in  London,  pursuing  at  the  same  time  the 
study  of  medicine  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  He  remained 
at  the  Hospital  until  182 1,  when  he  married,  and  soon  after 
settled  at  Brighton,  to  be  near  his  wife's  relatives  who  dwelt 
at  Rottingdean.  From  1842  to  1861  he  was  the  Physician  to 
Brighton  Hospital,  and  died  in  that  town  in  1865. 

In  1823  he  was  instrumental  in  establishing  an  infants' 
school — one  of  the  earliest  of  its  kind — and  in  1825  he  helped  to 
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establish  a  Mechanics'  Institution,  at  which  lectures  were  given 
by  Dr.  Birkbeck,  Mr.  Ricardo,  and  other  well-known  men,  but 
this  came  to  an  end  from  lack  of  members  in  1828.  He  was  also 
interested  in  several  scientific  societies  and  helped  his  friend, 
Lady  Noel  Byron,  in  her  undertakings  in  social  and  educational 
reform. 

In  1828  Dr.  King  took  an  active  interest  in  co-operation,  and 
started  a  publication,  "The  Co-operator,"  which  he  carried  on 
for  two  years  mainly  at  his  own  expense.  Most  of  the  matter 
in  the  "Co-operator"  was  written  by  himself,  and  was  of  con- 
siderable propagandist  value  to  the  societies  then  springing  up 
in  Brighton  and  the  South  of  England.  A  bound  volume,  con- 
taining the  whole  of  the  issues,  now  lying  before  me,  belonged 
formerly  to  James  Smithies,  one  of  the  original  Rochdale 
Pioneers,  and  there  are  indications  of  its  influence  in  the 
original  programme  of  the  Pioneers'  Society.  I  am  going  to 
quote  freely  from  this  volume  to  show  what  were  the  ideals 
co-operators  had  in  view  in  those  early  days. 

King's  writings  were  remarkable  for  the  clearness  with 
which  he  explained  the  possibilities  of  co-operation  as  a  means 
of  improving  the  condition  of  the  workers,  and  also  for  the 
accuracy  with  which  in  those  early  days  he  forecast  the  develop- 
ment of  co-operative  production  upon  its  present-day  lines. 

In  one  of  the  earliest  issues  Dr.  King  wrote  as  follows :  — 
"Co-operation  means,  literally,  'working  together.'  Union  is 
strength  in  all  cases,  and  without  exception.  Many  hands  make 
short  work.  What  one  man  cannot  do,  two  may.  What  is 
impossible  for  a  few  is  easy  for  many.  But  before  many  can 
work  they  must  join  hand  in  hand;  they  mu«st  know  their  object, 
and  feel  a  common  interest  and  a  common  tie.  At  present  we 
work  one  against  another — when  one  of  us  gets  work,  another 
loses  it;  and  we  seem  natural  enemies  to  each  other. 
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"The  plain  reason  of  this  is,  because  we  work  for  others, 
not  for  ourselves.  Let  us  therefore  begin  to  work  for  our- 
selves and  not  entirely  for  others. 

"  Again — at  present  in  working  for  others,  we  get  for  our- 
selves only  a  small  part,  some  say,  one-eighth,  some  one-fourth 
of  the  produce  of  our  work.  If  in  any  way,  we  could  work  for 
ourselves,  we  should  get  the  whole. 

"How  is  this  to  be  done?  As  we  have  no  capital,  we  are 
obliged  to  find  a  master  to  give  us  employment  and  we  must 
work  for  common  wages. 

"This  is  true — it  is  Capital  we  want;  and  now  let  us  con- 
sider how  this  capital  is  to  be  raised.  We  shall  find  that  it  is 
by  no  means  an  impossibility,  union  and  saving  will  accumu- 
late it. 

"Many  of  us  belong  to  Friendly  Societies,  which  have 
accumulated  a  large  capital,  by  small  weekly  deposits;  many 
of  us  have  saved  sums  of  money  in  the  Savings  Banks,  the 
thing,  therefore,  is  very  possible,  for  it  has  already  been  done 
in  one  way,  and  may  therefore  be  done  in  another.  We  must 
form  ourselves  into  a  society  for  this  especial  purpose;  we  must 
form  a  fund  by  weekly  deposits ;  as  soon  as  it  is  large  enough, 
we  must  lay  it  out  in  various  commodities;  which  we  must 
place  in  a  common  store,  from  which  all  members  must  pur- 
chase their  common  necessaries,  and  the  profit  will  form  a 
common  capital  to  be  again  laid  out  in  the  commodities  most 
wanted. 

"Thus  we  shall  have  two  sources  of  accumulation — the 
weekly  subscription  and  the  profit  on  articles  sold. 

"Suppose  200  persons  thus  unite,  and  subscribe  each,  a 
shilling  a  week,  and  by  purchasing  at  their  own  stores,  produce 
a  profit  of  £20  a  week,  they  will  accumulate  at  the  rate  of  £30 
a  week  or  £1,560  a  year. 
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"This  capital,  by  being  judiciously  turned  over,  will 
accumulate  even  faster  than  at  the  rate  here  mentioned,  and 
may  be  employed  in  any  way  the  society  may  think  most 
advisable. 

"The  society  will  be  able  now  to  find  work  for  some  of  its 
own  members,  the  whole  produce  of  whose  labour  will  be 
common  property,  instead  of  that  small  part  of  which  we  spoke. 
As  the  capital  accumulates  still  farther,  it  will  employ  all  the 
members,  and  the  advantages  will  be  considerable  indeed. 
Every  member  of  the  society  will  work,  there  will  be  no  idlers. 
All  the  property  will  be  common  property,  there  will  be  no 
pauperism  or  crime.  When  any  of  the  members  are  ill,  they 
will  live  and  have  medical  attendance  at  the  common  expense. 

"When  the  capital  has  accumulated  sufficiently  the  society 
may  purchase  land,  live  upon  it,  cultivate  it  themselves,  and 
produce  any  manufactures  they  please  and  so  provide  for  all 
their  wants  of  food,  clothing,  and  houses.  The  society  will 
then  be  called  a  community. 

"  When  the  members  are  too  old  to  work,  they  will  still  live 
comfortably  among  their  friends,  and  end  their  days  in  peace 
and  plenty,  instead  of  a  workhouse. 

"When  a  man  dies,  the  community  will  receive  his  widow 
and  children  into  their  bosom;  she  will  not  know  the  pangs  of 
desertion,  nor  be  obliged  to  send  her  children  to  the  parish. 

"The  children  will  be  fed,  clothed,  and  educated  at  the 
common  expense,  and  when  grown  up  may  become  members 
of  the  community,  or  go  out  into  the  world  properly  prepared 
to  earn  their  own  living. 

"  But  if  the  members  choose  to  remain  in  a  town,  instead  of 
going  into  a  community,  they  may  derive  all  the  advantages 
from  the  society,  which  I  have  stated.    We  must  go  to  a  shop 
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every  day  to  buy  food  and  necessaries — -why,  then,  should  we 
not  go  to  our  own  shop  ?  We  must  send  our  children  to  school, 
why  should  we  not  have  a  school  of  our  own,  where  we  could 
bring  up  our  children  to  useful  trades,  and  make  them  good 
workmen  and  sober  lads?  We  might  also  bring  up  our  girls 
to  learn  all  the  useful  work  of  women,  and  such  manufactures 
as  might  be  beneficial  to  the  society. 

"  If  we  continue  to  go  on  as  at  present,  every  year  makes 
our  situation  more  distressing,  and  brings  us  and  our  children 
nearer  to  pauperism  and  crime. 

"  If  we  unite,  as  I  have  shown  we  may  do,  either  in  a  society 
or  a  community,  in  a  few  years  we  shall  have  capital,  comfort, 
and  independence. 

"If  the  evils  of  our  present  state  are  so  grievous,  and  the 
advantages  of  co-operation  promise  to  be  so  great,  you  may 
ask,  why  has  this  not  been  seen  before  ?  I  answer  in  one  word, 
Ignorance.  We  are  born  ignorant — brought  up  ignorant — we 
live  and  die  ignorant.  We  are  like  men  groping  in  thick  dark- 
ness. We  might  walk' over  a  precipice  as  easily  as  not.  We  are 
totally  blind.  Having  ears  we  hear  not,  having  eyes  we  see 
not.  The  first  step  therefore  towards  co-operation,  and  the 
first  and  last  step  to  make  it  successful,  is  to  remove  this 
ignorance  by  every  means  in  our  power. 

"We  must  take  the  thick  veil  from  our  eyes,  and  be  bold, 
learn  and  study  the  glorious  creation  of  God. 

"The  knowledge  of  this  creation  is  abundantly  scattered 
about  us — we  have  only  to  pick  it  up. 

"Ignorance,  Pauperism,  and  Crime  are  three  inseparable 
•companions. 

"  Before  I  conclude,  I  must  add  a  few  words  respecting  the 
moral  and  religious  principles  of  such  a  community.  Little, 
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however,  need  be  said,  because  it  is  self-evident  that  the  funda- 
mental basis  of  such  a  society  is  to  1  love  your  neighbour  as 
yourself.'  This  is  the  great  social  commandment  of  our 
Saviour,  and  it  is  equally  the  great  mainspring  of  the  actions 
of  such  a  community.  No  man  but  a  real  Christian  is  fit  for 
such  a  community. 

"  In  common  life  it  is  impossible  to  act  upon  this  principle. 
We  must  love  ourselves  first — our  neighbours  second. 

"But  in  a  community  our  own  interest  is  much  better 
secured  in  that  of  the  community  than  we  could  possibly  secure 
to  ourselves;  therefore  interest  and  duty  would  go  hand  in 
hand." 

Having  laid  down  these  general  principles,  in  a  later  issue 
King  dealt  with  the  details  of  practical  management. 

The  objects  of  a  co-operative  society  he  stated  to  be  (i)  the 
mutual  protection  of  the  members  against  poverty,  (2)  the 
attainment  of  a  greater  share  in  the  comforts  of  life;  and  (3)  the 
attainment  of  independence  by  means  of  a  common  capital. 
"The  means  of  obtaining  these  objects,"  said  he,  "consists, 
first,  in  a  weekly  subscription  of  not  less  than  sixpence  to  a 
common  capital;  and,  secondly,  in  employing  those  subscrip- 
tions in  a  different  way  to  what  is  usually  done,  namely,  not 
in  investment,  but  in  trade;  and,  thirdly,  when  they  have 
accumulated  sufficiently,  in  manufacturing  for  the  society;  and, 
lastly,  when  the  capital  has  still  further  accumulated,  in  the 
purchase  of  land,  and  living  upon  it  in  community." 

After  discussing  various  other  plans  adopted  by  workmen, 
and  showing  how  superior  to  these  was  a  co-operative  society 
or  "  working  union,"  he  went  on  to  say:  — 

"The  union  then  will  begin  with  a  shop;  to  manage  this 
shop  they  must  have  an  agent;  this  agent  must  be  a  member; 
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he  will  be  chosen  by  the  society;  he  will  keep  regular  accounts 
as  is  done  in  all  business. 

"Three  other  members  will  be  appointed  as  trustees,  to 
receive  the  weekly  subscriptions,  to  superintend  the  agent,  and 
to  audit  his  accounts;  this  will  be  done  weekly,  that  all  may 
know  the  state  of  the  business,  and  the  trustees  being  changed 
occasionally,  all  will  become  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  trans- 
acting business. 

"At  first,  the  capital  of  the  society  will  be  small,  the  shop 
will  not  be  able  to  supply  the  members  with  all  the  articles  of 
consumption  they  may  want.  As  the  capital  increases  this  will 
be  done  more  perfectly. 

"  But  as  the  wants  of  the  members  are  limited,  there  will 
be  a  time  when  capital  will  exceed  what  the  shop  requires. 

"This  will  happen  in  less  than  one  year  after  the  society  is 
formed,  even  though  the  weekly  subscriptions  should  be  as 
low  as  threepence. 

"When  this  period  arrives,  the  society  will  ask  themselves 
this  question  :   What  shall  we  do  with  our  surplus  capital  ? 

"The  answer  will  be:  Employ  one  of  your  own  members 
to  manufacture  shoes,  or  clothes,  &c,  &c,  for  the  rest;  pay 
him  the  usual  wages,  and  give  the  profits  to  the  common 
capital. 

"  In  this  way  they  will  proceed,  as  the  capital  increases,  to 
employ  one  member  after  another  either  to  manufacture  articles 
consumed  by  the  members  or  by  the  public. 

"  Beginning  to  manufacture  for  the  members,  the  sale  is 
sure.  When  the  capital  is  able  to  produce  more  goods  than 
the  members  can  consume,  they  must  manufacture  those  articles 
which  are  in  demand  by  the  public  at  large." 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  these  early  days  the  ultimate  ideal 
was  that  of  Co-operative  Communities  as  preached  by  Robert 
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Owen.  The  shop  or  store  was  the  means  of  gradually 
acquiring  the  necessary  capital  and  of  training  the  members  in 
the  production  and  distribution  of  their  own  requirements. 

The  capital  raised  by  the  weekly  subscriptions  and  profit  on 
trading  was  to  be  a  common  capital  or  reserve  fund  to  be  used 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  members  in  common,  and  there  were 
no  dividends  to  members  as  individuals. 

This  feature  was  common  to  most  of  the  societies  of  this 
period,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  series  of  Fundamental  Rules  for 
co-operative  societies  adopted  at  the  Congress  of  delegates 
from  co-operative  societies,  held  in  London  in  1832,  one  of 
which  rules  contained  the  following  clause: — "  It  is  the 
unanimous  decision  of  the  delegates  here  assembled  that  the 
capital  accumulated  by  such  associations  should  be  rendered 
indivisible,  and  any  trading'  societies  formed  for  the  accumula- 
tion of  profits  with  the  view  to  the  merely  making  a  dividend 
thereof  at  some  future  period  cannot  be  recognised  by  this 
Congress  as  identified  with  the  co-operative  world,  nor 
admitted  into  that  great  social  family  which  is  now  rapidly 
advancing  to  a  state  of  independent  and  equalised  community." 

Another  rule  set  out  that  it  is  deemed  more  especially 
essential  in  all  trading  transactions  of  co-operative  societies, 
that  credit  shall  be  neither  taken  or  given;  as  a  deviation  from 
this  important  principle  has  been  the  sole  cause  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  so  many  previous  societies  and  thus  banefully  operated 
to  retard  the  general  progress  of  co-operation.  In  order  to 
carry  this  important  measure  into  successful  operation  the 
Congress  recommend  that  in  case  of  want  of  employment 
among  the  members,  means  should  be  taken  by  the  society,  if 
possible,  to  provide  them  with  employment  as  local  circum- 
stances may  admit.  In  cases  of  sickness,  should  there  be  no 
other  sources  of  relief,  pecuniary  assistance  may  be  given  from 
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the  funds  belonging  to  the  society,  or  from  individual  subscrip- 
tion among  the  members." 

And  in  these  early  days  the  need  of  education  was  recognised 
by  another  rule  which  laid  down  "that  the  immediate  benefit 
derivable  from  these  societies,  in  their  successful  approximation 
to  community,  are  the  mutual  employment  of  members,  the 
establishment  of  schools  for  the  education  of  children,  and  of 
libraries  and  reading  rooms  for  adults." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  lack  of  education  prevalent  in 
those  days,  coupled  with  the  entire  absence  of  legal  protection 
for  the  funds  of  the  societies,  were  the  main  causes  of  the 
failure  of  most  of  the  societies  formed  at  this  period.  It  was 
twenty  years  later  before  the  first  Industrial  and  Provident 
Societies  Act  was  passed,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Christian 
Socialists,  led  by  Tom  Hughes,  John  Malcolm  Ludlow,  Edward 
Vansittart  Neale,  and  others,  and  we  have  also  to  remember 
that  these  early  co-operators  had  no  opportunity  of  obtaining 
that  business  training  and  education  which  the  Friendly 
Societies  and  Trade  Unions  in  modern  days  have  afforded  to 
their  members. 

It  is  an  interesting  speculation  as  to  what  would  have  been 
the  present  position  of  co-operation  if  these  early  pioneers  had 
had  the  opportunities  of  education  and  training  which  the  mem- 
bers of  our  modern  societies  have  had,  and  what  would  have 
been  the  result  upon  the  lives  of  the  workers  had  they  organised 
upon  the  lines  then  laid  down,  with  the  ideal  of  societies  based 
upon  a  community  life,  with  a  common  capital,  to  which  all 
the  profits  of  trading  were  added,  where  the  needs  of  every 
member  was  a  concern  of  the  society  as  a  whole,  and  where  the 
members  were  all  regarded  as  members  of  the  family,  the 
interests  of  each  and  all  being  the  concern  of  all. 

The  movement  as  a  trading  organisation  would  probably 
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have  grown  more  slowly  than  it  has  done,  but  would  not  the 
quality  of  our  members  have  been  higher,  and  would  the  fact 
that  all  the  requirements  of  the  members  were  provided  for  by 
the  societies,  and  the  employment  of  members  in  manufacturing 
these  requirements  not  have  resulted  in  a  much  larger  number 
of  people  being  employed  under  co-operative  conditions,  and 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  land  of  the  country  being  held 
in  the  common  ownership  of  co-operators  ? 

And  how  far  would  the  example  of  communal  life  led  by  the 
co-operators  have  led  the  nation  as  a  whole  towards  the 
collectivist  ideal  of  the  common  ownership  of  all  the  means  of 
production,  distribution,  and  exchange  which  so  many  have 
been  advocating  during  the  past  generation  ? 

No  one  knows ;  but  it  is  interesting  and  useful  to  study  the 
history  of  past  experiments  and  ideals  and  to  find  out  why  they 
failed  and  to  profit  by  the  lessons  which  they  teach  us. 

Dr.  King  was  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
realising  the  fulfilment  of  all  his  ideals  and  of  the  need  then  as, 
indeed,  at  the  present  time,  for  much  educational  work,  and  in 
another  of  his  papers,  after  dealing  with  the  evils  of  unregulated 
competition  then  existing  in  industrial  life,  he  urged :  — 

"  For  the  present,  let  co-operators  compete  with  each  other, 
in  zealous  devotion,  to  the  cause  they  are  engaged  in—in 
understanding,  thoroughly,  the  principles  it  depends  upon — 
in  explaining  those  principles  to  their  friends  and  neighbours — 
in  increasing,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  the  number  of  their  mem- 
bers— in  the  punctual  payment  of  subscriptions — in  punctual 
attendance  at  the  meetings — in  spending  every  penny  at  some 
co-operative  shop — in  purchasing,  as  much  as  possible, 
co-operative  manufactures,  which  have  already  come  to 
market — in  urging  their  friends  to  deal  in  the  same  manner: 
this  is  the  kind  of  competition  upon  which  their  prosperity 
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depends;  which  cannot  possibly  be  carried  to  an  extreme — and 
which  if  exerted  to  the  utmost,  would  infallibly  secure  a  speedy 
independence. 

"But,  above  all  things,  and  beyond  even  these  points,  let 
co-operators  compete  with  each  other  in  the  improvement  of 
their  minds;  let  them  form,  classes  for  this  purpose;  let  them 
have  common  reading  rooms  and  libraries;  let  them  learn  how 
to  keep  common  accounts,  the  principles  of  book-keeping,  and 
the  dealings  of  trade.  These  are  the  first  steps  in  learning,  and 
which  are  most  useful  to  themselves. 

"When  they  have  accomplished  this,  then  let  them  extend 
their  reading  to  other  subjects,  and  never  cease  till  they  have 
dissipated  those  mists  of  ignorance  in  which  they  are  at  present 
enveloped. 

"Let  them  be  assured,  that  knowledge  is  the  only  parent 
of  plenty,  and  ignorance  is  the  only  parent  of  poverty.  The 
rich  have  amassed  their  enormous  capitals  by  superior  know- 
ledge alone — the  poor  have  given  this  capital  to  the  rich  instead 
of  saving  it  for  themselves,  from  ignorance  alone. 

"  Had  all  mankind  remained  always  ignorant,  not  one  would 
ever  have  been  rich.  Had  all  the  world  been  born  full  of 
knowledge,  as  they  are  born  full  of  passions,  none  would  ever 
have  been  poor." 

"The  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  co-operation  is  the 
ignorance  of  the  working  classes.  This  ignorance  is  fast  dis- 
sipating. Knowledge  in  general  has  accumulated  among  men 
of  science  and  the  upper  classes  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has 
necessarily  spread  to  the  workman.  The  complicated  relations 
of  society  compel  every  man,  however  low  his  rank,  to  acquire 
some  portion  of  knowledge.  A  workman  or  servant  cannot  fill 
his  situation  without  reading  and  writing.  The  power  of 
reading  is  followed  by  the  use  of  it.    The  reading  of  absurd 
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and  useless  trash  gradually  gives  way  to  a  taste  for  something 
useful  and  improving,  and  even  books  of  science  have  reached 
the  hands  and  are  comprehended  by  the  minds  of  the  working 
classes. 

"  No  man  ever  lost  the  love  of  knowledge  when  once 
acquired,  neither  will  the  working  classes  undervalue  that  which 
will  assuredly  lead  them  to  independence. 

"  As  their  knowledge  increases,  they  will  know  the  principles 
of  co-operation  and  to  know  them  is  to  ensure  their  being  acted 
upon. 

"  This  knowledge,  those  of  the  working  class  who  begin  to 
understand  co-operation,  will  endeavour  to  acquire  as  far  as 
their  leisure  permits.  It  will  be  one  of  their  first  principles, 
because  they  will  perceive  that  it  is  only  ignorance  which  leaves 
a  man  to  do  so  foolish  a  thing  as  to  work  for  another  instead 
of  himself;  and  that  it  is  only  knowledge  which  enables  a  man 
of  capital  to  live  without  work.  As  all  the  capital  of  the  whole 
world  has  been  produced  by  the  working  classes,  so  they  will 
now  set  to  work  to  produce  a  fresh  capital  for  themselves. 

"This  they  will  do  very  rapidly  when  they  once  begin,  by 
the  aid  of  those  wonderful  inventions  and  machines  for 
abridging  labour  which  are  now  in  existence.  The  workmen 
made  these  machines  for  others,  they  can  therefore  surely  make 
them  for  themselves.    This  they  will  most  certainly  do. 

"By  the  help  of  machinery,  their  labour  will  be  abridged, 
and  they  will  have  still  more  leisure  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  Their  minds  are  as  capable  of  acquiring  knowledge 
as  those  of  other  people.  Almost  all  men  of  science  have  risen 
out  of  workmen.  They  only  want  leisure  and  opportunity. 
Capital  will  give  them  both,  and  labour  will  give  them  capital ; 
therefore  they  have  everything  in  their  own  hands — labour, 
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capital,  and  knowledge,  and  therefore  independence,  virtue, 
and  happiness."    And  again  he  writes: 

"The  common  capital  is  the  great  bond  of  union.  Each 
member  is  nothing  in  his  individual  capacity,  but  everything  in 
his  social  capacity.  If  he  separates  himself  from  the  society 
and  the  common  capital  he  is  ruined.  While  he  is  united  with 
them  his  fortune  is  made.  .  .  .  The  older  the  society 
grows,  and  the  larger  the  capital,  the  more  insignificant  is  each 
member  as  an  individual. 

"These  and  similar  reflections  must  make  him  look  to  the 
society  and  its  common  capital,  so  as  to  entertain  for  them  the 
utmost  regard  and  love. 

'"  But  if  a  number  of  persons  are  continually  admiring  and 
loving  the  same  object — if  that  object  possess  many  beauties 
and  excellences — if  it  be  the  great  and  unfailing  source  of 
their  happiness  they  must  necessarily,  by  continually  loving  the 
same  interesting  object,  draw  towards  each  other  in  the  bonds 
of  love.  It  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to  suppose  that 
mankind  should  be  prone,  even  to  a  fault,  to  a  common 
sympathy,  under  the  present  course  of  things — and  dead  to  this 
sympathy,  when  united  in  a  common  society,  with  a  common 
capital. 

"It  is  much  more  reasonable  to  suppose,  and  to  prophesy, 
that  this  sympathy  would  act  in  co-operation,  with  new  energies, 
and  rise  occasionally  even  to  enthusiasm. 

"  Yes!  enough  has  now  been  done  to  justify  us  in  anticipa- 
ting the  happiest  results;  and  we  are  convinced  that  our  motto, 
'Sirs,  ye  are  brethren,'  will  be  the  talisman  which  every 
co-operator  will  wear  next  his  heart. 

"  It  will  be  the  rosary  on  which  every  member  will  tell  his 
morning  and  evening  aspirations,  to  the  great  fountain  of  all 
love — to  impart  the  principles  more  and  more  widely  and 
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deeply  to  his  own  breast  and  to  those  of  his  friends  and  brethren. 

"The  spirit  of  co-operation  is  the  spirit  of  friendship  and 
brotherly  love,  which,  though  small  at  first  in  the  infancy  of 
the  society,  will  gather  strength  and  stature  as  it  goes — will  at 
length  lift  its  head  sublimely  to  the  skies  and  enfold  in  its 
parental  and  everlasting  embrace  all  the  children  of  the  happy 
community." 

I  have  said  and  quoted  enough,  I  think,  to  justify  our 
claiming  Dr.  William  King  as  one  of  the  best  and  most 
enthusiastic  of  our  early  leaders,  and  one  whose  memory  we 
should  always  endeavour  to  keep  alive  in  the  co-operative 
movement. 

When  we  call  to  mind  the  time  in  which  he  lived  and  wrote — 
a  time  when  the  condition  of  working  people  was  at  its  worst 
in  our  industrial  history — and  the  courage  and  hopeful  optimism 
which  King  must  have  possessed  to  enable  him  to  appeal  to 
and  encourage  the  workers  of  that  day  to  organise  and  work 
for  a  new  movement  like  co-operation,  with  the  energy  and 
enthusiasm  he  displayed,  we  cannot  but  feel  what  a  "grand 
old  man  "  he  was  in  the  history  of  social  and  industrial  reform, 
and  hope  that  we  shall  find  similar  men  among  the  younger 
generation  now  arising,  with  opportunities  and  education  such 
as  the  men  of  1828  could  scarcely  realise  as  possible  of 
possession  by  the  workers. 
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